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MANURES :A'PRIZE ESSAY. 
By S, L. Dana. 
SECTION, Seconp, 
Shovelling over the Compost Heap. 

The above remarks may be called our Compost Heap. 
It-must be well shovelled over, You must, reader, be- 
fore you cart it out and spread it, understand well what 
this éompost contains. Now | jst let me turn over a few 
shovels full, and fork out the ihin points to whieh I wish 
toveail your attention. 

1st. That all plants’ find ae atable manure everything 


they want. 
21. That stable manure eonsisis of water, coal and 











Its. 
nett That these, water, coal and salts, consist in all 
plants 6f certain’ substances, in number fifteen, which are 
ealled, 

1. Oxygen,;2. Hydrogen, 3: Nitrogen, 4. Carbon, 5 
Sulphur, 6. Phosphorus,?. Potash, 8 Soda, 9. Lime, 10. 
Magnesia, 11. Alomina or Clay, 12. Iren, 13. Mangan- 
ese, 14. Chlorine, which last,as we have said, forms a- 
bout one half the weight of common salt, 15. Silex. And 
if you always associate with the word chlorine, the fertili- 
zing properties of common salt, you will, perhaps, have 
as'good an idea of this substance as a farmer need voter, 
to understand the action ’of chlorine, 

4th. These fifteen Substawcetmeay- be divided into four 
classes. 

1st The airy or gases, oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen and 
chlorine. 

2d. The combustibles, carbon, sulphur, and phosphre- 
rus. 

3d. The earths and metals, time, clay, magnesia, iron, 
manganese, and silex. 

4th. The alkalies, potash and soda. 

You may be surprised that fT have not turned! up am- 
monia, but this exists in plants as hydrogen and nitrogen. 

5th. The term salt includesa vast variety of substances, 
formed of alkalies, earths, and metals, combined with acids. 
Fix well the meaning of this term in your mind, and re- 
member the distinction pointed out, that some salts are 
volatile, and act quick in manare, and others are fixed, and 
act slower. 

6th. When plants die or decay, they retwrn to the earth 
or air these fifieen substances. ‘Those returned to the 
earth from mould, which thus is composed Of carbon, salts, 
ant! water, is natural manure. 

7h. Mould consists of two kinds, one of which may 
be, and the other cannot be dissolved by water. Alkalies 
put it into a state to be dissolved, and'in proportion as it is 
dissolved, it becomes valuable as a manure. 

Sih. If then manure contains only water, carbon, and 
sélis, any substance which affords similar products may 
be si¥stituted for it. Hence we come’ to a ‘division of 
MafiGrées into natural and artificial. "The consideration 
of these is the carting out and spreading of our compost. 
And we shall first consider in detail the natural manures. 

That is, those which are‘fornished tis'by the ding and 
Urine Of animals, and the manure or mould formed’ by the 
décay of animal bodies or plants. ‘These ate triily tlie 
natural manures, consisting of water, mould, and salts. 
‘This is all that is found in cattle dung. 


‘| ces found in the first class into. which the elements of 


convenient considerate, not by’ theit origin, but by their 
composition. We may: divide manures into three elasses : 
First, those consisting of vegetable or‘animal matter, cal- 
led mould; Secondly, theseeonsisting’ chiefly of salts ; 
and, Thirdly, those consisting’ of amixture of these two 
claves. And, beginning ‘with: the Jast first, we will now 
proceed to their pverge a o 


Seertin Turmo. 
Carting oit'and Spréading. 


The general chemical, information set for vin the pre- 
ceding Sections will be of no service to you, a if it 


of the last Section, that eagile dung is composed of water, |! 
mould, and salts, 

You want to know what salts, and how they act. If 
you understand this, you may be able to say beforehand, 
whether other things, supposing their nature understood, 
can take the place of the mounld.and salts. 

The mould, then, of cattle dung, as of all other mould, 
contains the following substances : 

The water, consists ay xygen, and hydrogen. 

The mould, consists of carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, ni- 
trogen, and ammonia, 

Thus it is seen, that the mould contains all the substan- 


The salts contain the sulphur, phos- 
sulphuric phosphoric, and car- 
lofine, as muriatic acid or spirits 


plants were divided. 
phorus, and the grin 
bonic acids, and the ch 
of salt. 

The acids, formed of the élemenis of the fourth class of 
the substances, entering ipto, plants, are combined with 
those of the second and third classes, namely ; the potash, 
soda, lime, clay, magn¢siay iron, and manganese. Here 
then we have all the elements of plants, found in caule 
dung. Let us detail their several proportions. We have 
all that plants need, distributed in catile dung, as follows ; 


In 100 Ibs. of clear cattle duvgs are 


Waiter, a . ‘ 83.60 
Mould, composed of hay, . , - + 1400. 
Bile and slime, ‘ . 1.275 


Albumen, a substance like the white ofan 


egg, i. sssernie te to -ucis 175 
Salts, silica, or sand, : 14 
Potash, united to oil of vitrol, form. a ‘salt, 05 


Potash, united to acid of mould, . ‘ .07 

Common salt, "4 -» 08 

Bone dust, or phosphate of lime, , ed ae 

Plaster of Paris, P . di ae 

Chalk, or carbonate .of lime, ‘ 12 

Magnesia, iron, manganese, clay, united ‘to 

the several acids above, : . 14 

onan 
100 


Section Fourtn. 
Of the action of Mould in Caitie Dung. 

Here, then, we have cattle dung with its several ingre- 
dients spread out before us. 

We have now to study its action. We need here con- 
sider onl¥ the salts and ‘mould: ‘The water’ is only ‘wa- 
ter, and has no other action than water. The mould im- 
cludes the hay, for'that has by chewing, andthe action of 
the beast’s stomach; lost so’ much of its chatacter,’ that, 


cays that fresh lay would, plated in sitnilar ‘cireb 


conducts you not beyond the result arrived atin the close}: 


_ Here — 


mouldering fire or decay, the onetie eB 
we have three very decided amhimp 


ould Wd of fie dete dun, et 


ond, ammonia ne 
It fs now consi 


ced by the vegetable part 
carbonic neidite viven offs | 
Third, heat is produced, 
these, "and their effects, , 

First, the great action, al ife carbs ‘acid i is oy 
soil, its earthy parts. tha he same a Monon thes 
air, rain, frost, have; it divides and reduces them. 
only reduces them to »wder, but it extracts. "t 
earth potash, and the al alies.. ‘This is a very i i 
act, and shows why it ig neressary that d de 
lation, should take plage in and, under’ eae: 

epnns seeds, and growi roots, in order that wlll 
tain from the soil, the sa they wait. 

If well-rotted manure contains abundance of the: fF, 
ready formed in. its mould, then there, will be less: - 
ty of this action of carbonic acid. But here again it must 
be remembered, that this abundance of palts,. ready form- 
ed in monld, can be produced only. at ‘the expe f great 
loss by fermentation, of real yalo able marae 
Secondly, the next great agtion. of the mou of cattle 
dung is, to produce or form ammonia. This p a three- 
fold part; its first action is, to render the mould hore sol- 
uble ; this action it sses in common with the fixed 
alkalies, potash and soda. All, “ifalied Pht a large, 
but undefined portion of moujd, intoa state fit fo become 
food for plants. The second action of pay is that, 


# 











it hastensdeeay, {tis the bellows, we may se¥, kindling 
the slow mouldering fire. The third action ammonia 
is, to combine with any free acids, such as Vinegar, or 
even an acid formed of mould ine but especially with 
aqua-fortis, or nitric acid, whi s alwa ; produced, 
where animal or vegetable matiers “wth take igh- 


ly important fact. e — of this act 
tion of ammonia and aqua ie ‘ido form fe 
mould, is, that a kia of of salipetre 1% 









That is, the ammonia’ and is Unite, an an 
salt, with properties similar to sal rai Bat w 
the ,first and second action of am ‘to occur; 


‘the third takes place. Consider now, teader, w 
more beautiful and effectual way can | be ‘devised, to’! 
decay, and render mould more fit for noticishifig 
than this which nature has provided. The amm 
volatile. It remains, not’ ee and 
is put, pee ble of moving uiiless dissolved 
ammonia, ik e steam, pigcrghe fn 
sive as steam. Hea mo 
decay, it penetfatee the * bf mass of mould. It ees 
‘What is that work’? ° “Tt his already’ 





work there. 

told. But, ifit pa no acid to combine 'with, ‘it’ 

unites with the mould itself. “It isd ‘by it" fee 
The mould holds it fast; it stores it Up against ‘ie 


time when growing plants may need | sleet 7 
where the abundance of ammofia’ 

actions of hastening decay, making meal salle, 
filling its pores without com eres oi 
mation of saltpetre ta place imal’ 

ters, which are the great sou erred oF atirh or 

we may expect.all dsahbechig, low i ) 
is that action of moul ammonia. 
If reader, you will reflect refleet upon aaa consequences of this 
action, you will at once~see; that if the mould is in too 


small a quantity to retain the ammonid, it 
If by a wasty exposire, Semen 
Soe tae 













mingled with the slime and bile, ‘&c, it more rapidly vie 


stances. this act of decay, as you have al 
learned, the volatile parts of the mould ate given off i 
patt. ‘These escape as in mt my he 





This 
thived) we may divide manures; reader, for yout insre hear ‘carbonic’ ‘aéid, ° 


In consequence’ of" this 6 
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stance. Keep whatyou have got and catch what you 
- €an, must never hog oe i of in manure. The third 
action of mould is, tle produetion of heat. Litile need be 
éaid upon this. Tha a slight degree of heat hastens the 
of seeds, yu well know. That different man- 
ures ohlhete differentdegrees of heat; that some are hot, 
some cold, you well now, and adapt your seed and man- 
wre toeach other. Tle degree of heat depends upon the 
rapidity with which deay occurs. And this is affected 
by the quantity of amnonia which each manure can af- 
ford. The great point. to which your attention should 
be directed, when conddering the power of mouldering 
to produce heat, is, thatit shall not go so far as to burn up 
your manure, just as hay will heat and take fire. 








Ascent o1 Sap in Prants. 

Boston, April 16, 1844. 

"To the Editor of the N. E. Famer : ‘ 
Dear Sir :—The folloving experiment which | made 
yesterday, may interest same of your readers. My object 
‘was to astertain the rate of ascent of the sep in a grape- 
vine, at different periods of a day, and to exhibit to my 
Py the propulsive force which raisesit in the stem of a 

t. 


April 15th, 1844—The lower branch of a grape-vine, 
having four branches, was cut off, and an open glass tube 
was ailached firinly to the cut extremity, by means of a 
strip of sheet India rubber, tied with stout silk. The tube 
wae fixed perpendicularly against the wall on which the 
vine was trained, and a pasieboard scale of inches was 
attached to the tube. The sap began to be effused imme- 

















b, 25 A. M. Experiment commenced, and the 
. fluid rose as follows : 











at 842 “to 1} inch. 
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 j.go. « 96 ¢ 
bo re tb ‘experiment stopped, for the sap had reached 

‘the mouth tube. 


*he experiment is worthy of trial on various plants at 
rent time the development of the leaf-buds, 
4 Y hope ott . : 


Paget Sag 


nduced to try it. 
Reming the common juice of 
orce 
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“planta, rises b 8 propelling I similar to that which 
es it 40. ise: e of an endogmometer. Dutro- 
set eaze it, Will, sustain a column of mercury 28 inches in 
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Tee } r Upon the disetiSsion of ques- 
cerning the “of the elevation of the sap in 
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ania. heyoud the expression c “opinion that it can- 
Placa eps he ae n nor by at- 
pspheric pressur A the firet ease, We cannot by 

arly. aliraction, account for thé rise of the sap beyond 
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Ammonia.—This principle, so important in the ce- 
velopement of vegetable life, is a compound of hydrogen 
and nitrogen. The constituent gases of which it is com- 
posed, being colorless, ammonia partakes also of the same 
quality, but it admits of easy distinction from all other 
gaseous produets by its smell, as in common harishorn 
and smelling salts, and by its acrid alkaline taste. 

Ammoniacal gas is readily absorbed by most porous 
substances, and by all vegetable matters in a state of pu- 
trescence and decay. Charcoal absorbs ninety five times 
its own bulk of this gas. The quantity absorbed by wa- 
ter, however, is much greater. If a bottle, filled with this 
gas be submerged in pure water, the latter will immediate- 
ly rush in and fill the boule. If the quantum of ammo- 
nia be abundant a given quantity of this element will 
absorb readily six hundred and seventy-three times its 
bulk of gas. In this state it is the common hartshotn of 
the shops. We have, in this gas, a singular evidence of 
the results of combination, and the power it oftentimes 
exerts, in investing substances with new characters. 
Hydrogen and nitrogen, themselves destitute of smell or 
taste, absorbed by water, in stated quantities, produce a 
compound substance distinguished by both these qualities; 
it extinguishes flame, as do the gases of which it is com- 
posed, but unlike them is inflammable; and arrests the 
principle of life in vegetables and animals, and gradually 
decompounds their texture by eating into and loosening 
their tissues, and the affinities of their component parts.— 
Maine Cultivator. 





Hyprocen.—Vegetable substances, during the process 
of decay, if submerged in water, or supplied with a suffi- 
ciency of this element to preserve them in a condition 
tolerably and constantly moist, evolve light carburetted 
hydrogen, an inflammable and highly subtle gas, prefectly 
colorless, and deficient both of smell and taste. 

In the warm days of summer it is often seen emulating 
from the bottom of pools and marshy ponds, in small 
bubbles, and in this way may be easily collected; but 
chemistry has as yet discovered no process by which it 
can be produced by the union of the two gasses—carbon 
and hydrogen of which it is composed. Like ammonia 
it extinguishes a lighted taper, and proves almost instan- 
taneously fatal to animal life. It is combustible, easily 
igniting, and burns with pale, yellow light. In the pro- 
cess of burning in the open air, its carbon is converted in- 
to carbonic acid, and its hydrogen into water. It may 
readily be obtained by heating acetate of potash with 
caustic baryta, in a retort, and is often copiously evolved 
along with carbonic acid, during the fermentation of ma- 
nure heaps, and other vegetable matters. As it is spar- 
ingly soluble in water, its effects upon vegetation, must 
be limited.— Jb. 





Derect in Poratoes.—At the Agricultural Meeting 
at the old State Hall on Thursday evening, April, 25th, the 
subject for discussion was the defect which occurred in 
potatoes last year. Remarks were elicited from various 
gentlemen, and the subject seemed very much to engage 
the attention of all-present. Dr. Lee observed that the 
defect: which was complained of here last year, had pre- 
vailed in parts of Europe for several years, and he referr- 
ed to the theory of some writers there, that the defect was 
oerasioned by the degeneracy of varieties from age. The 
faets brought out at the meeting, did not seem to support 
the idea that the defect here, could properly be attributed 
to that cause, inasmuch as it did not appear to prevail 
most with the oldest varieties. The most hardy kinds, it 
seems, have been least affected, and the least hardy, as the 
Mercer, (or Chenango,) Foxite, &c., the most. It was 
nearly the unanimous opinion of those who spoke on the 
subject, that the unusual prevalence of the defect, (or as 
some called it “diséase,”) last year, was caused by the 
very warm and wet weather, following a severe and long 
continned drouth. This. idea was supported by many 
statements that potatoes which were planted on dry soil, 
and so early that they reached maturity before the great 
change.alluded to in the season came on, were scarcely 
affected at all, whereas the same varieties planted later 
Land.being in an immature state when the change took 
place, were nearly worthless when harvested, or had be- 
come'so during the winter. 

.. Dr. Emmons mace some remarks on the nature of the 
e He had taken some pains to examine it, and he 
considered. it. quite analagous to gangrene in animals—he 











had heard of several cases where it was believed they had 
oecasioned the death of cattle; but he knew a man who 
had } ate them in large quantities to hogs, and had not 
yet discovered any bad consequences Wom it to them. 

It was the general opinion of the meeting that it is best 
to plant potatoes as early in the season as the grouud is in 
suitable condition. ‘The yield, it was thought, was gen- 
erally better, and they were less liable to blight, or defect 
of any kind.—Albany Cultivator. 





Garpen VecetTasLes—While the attention of the far- 
mer cannot be too strongly urged to the formation of a 
good vegetable garden, our object here is not so much to 
remind him of the garden generally, as of the cultivation of 
some three or four plants, which are very excellent, but 
which are frequently missing in the farmer’s garden. 
The first of these is the Rhubarb, or pie-plant. This no’ 
man should be without, as it is easily cultivated, comes 
into use when fruits or other vegetables are scarce, and — 
its acid, when cooked, is most grateful and healthy. A 
few shoots cut from the roots, and planted in rich ground, 
some four feet apart, will in a short time, furnish stems 
(the part used,) fora family. Touse it,take the siemof _ 
the leaf, strip it, cut it in thin slices transversely, and bake 
it in paste as you would apples. It requires more sugar 
than the apple. butin flavor is far superior. 

Another plant too much neglected is the Lima Bean. 
This bean is rather tender for our climate, and if planted 
too early, sometumes rots in the ground or is killed by 
the frost. The ground on which these beans are planted 
should be made rich and deep with fine mould, and the 
poles should be placed at the time of planting. They 
should be planted as soon as the ground is warm enough 
to secure germination, which, with us, is usually about 
the middle or last of May. ‘The vines usually grow un- 
til arrested by frost, consequently all the beans will not 
be matured. The Lima bean is far the best of the beans 
used as food, and is equally good, used green or dry. 
Those who are fond of suecatash, or green corn and 
beans, for the winter’s use, will raise them, and when 
wanted, soak in soft water over night; then pat into the 
water for boiling, cold, and boiled till tender, with the 
prepared corn, and a piece of salied pork. 

The Horse Radish is a plant richly deserving a place 
in the farmer’s garden, tho’ too often, through careless- 
ness, itis allowed, when once introduced, to spread where 
itis not wanted,and in ‘some instances to become a nui- 
sance. There is no need of this, as the radish is as easi- 
ly confined to its proper allotinent in the garden, as the 
potato orartichoke. _ It is propagated by setis, or by tak- 
ing the crown of the plant, with afew inches of root, and 
burying it in deep rich soil to the depth of 8 or 10 inch- 
es. If the sett is split into two or three parts, retaining a 
partof the crown oneach, the plant may be increased 
more rapidly. Before planted, the ground should be dug 
and manured to the depth of 18 inches or two feet. The 
plants may be set in the spring or fall; but perhaps as 
good @ way as any, is to put out the sets at the time of ga- 
theringthe roots, and if desirable, in the same places. The 
leaves. make one of the earliest and best of greens, and the 
roots, grated and bottled with good vinegar, make it good, 
when used in moderation, with either boiled or baked 
meats. 

The Tomato, though now much more common than for- 
merly, is still not to be found in many farmer’s gardens, 
where it would be certainly, if the mandates of imperious 
fashion are in any degree heeded. The tomato, though 
found in its greatest perfection in southern latitudes, can, 
with a little attention, be grown in most of our gardens, 
and furnish for months a wholesome and to many a moss 
agreeable article of food. Few like the tomato, at first, 
but the taste soon becomes not only reconciled to it, but 
is much pleased with it. A rich, stiff_loam is the best soil 
for the tomato. A good way is to sow the seed in a hot 
bed in April, and transplant when. danger from, frost is 
passed. The plants should be 4 feet apart in rich good 
ground, and the vines should be supporied by a frame 
work ofsome kind, or brush, as the fruit will be beter than 
if left onthe ground. | There are several varieties of the to- 
mato, but the large red for the table or preserving, and the 
cherry tomato, for pickling, are perhaps the best.. ‘They 
are used in various ways, eaten in vinegar as cucumbers, 
made into soups, into toasis, baked in pie, but perhaps the 
greatest use is in tomato-sance, which is highly esteemed, 
+ There can be no doubt that our farmers might at a little 





| was satisfied it was not a fungus. He should suppose it 
ould sender potaices unwholesome for animals, and. he 





expense, greatly enlarge their list of valuable garden ex+ 
culents ; and in so doing materially decreasetheix annoal 
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expenses, while they are at the same time adding to 
their comforts.—.A/b. Cultivator. 

Cultivation of the Cucumber.—| will state a fact rela- 
tive to the planting of cucumbers, which came under my 
observation, and which is worthy of being known. I 
shall at least give a further trial myself of its reality, though 
I cannot conceive there is a doubt remaining on the sub- 
ject. Last Spring a friend of mine and myself were plan- 
ting cucumbers at the same time. {| was planting mine, as 
is usual in gardens, by mixing a small portion of stable 
manure with the earth, and raising the hill an inch ot two 
above the surface of the ground. Observing it, he jocose- 
ly remarked, “Let me show you how to raise cucum- 
bers.” Never having much luck in raising them, I cheer- 
fully agreed with his proposition. He commenced by 
making holes the the earth, at the distance intended for 
the hills, that would hold about a peck—he then filled 
them with dry leached ashes, covering the ashes with a 
very small quantity ofearth. The seeds were then plan- 
ted ona level with the surface of the ground. I was wil- 
ling to see the experiment tried, but had no expectation 
of any thing but a loss of seed, labor and soil. But ima- 
gine my astonishment (notwithstanding a drier season 
never was known, and almost a universal failure of all 
garden vegetables) when | beheld the vines remarkably 
thrifty, and as fine a crop of cucumbers as any one need 
wish to raise ; and they continued to bear for a very long 
time—unusually so, in fact. J will not philosophise or 
moralize on this subject, but say to all, sry it—and instead 
of throwing your ashes in a useless heap to stumble over 
near your door, put them to their proper use, and reap 
your rich reward.— Ohio Farmer. 





Onions.—In compliance with your polite request, I 
send you my method of raising onions.—Ground rich 
from hen house—ground hard except half an inch on top 
—harder the better. My onion bed has not been plough- 
ed for 3 years past and I do not want it ploughed for that 
crop for 10 years to come. I! lighten the ground to the 
depth of half an inch with a hoe and rake, and sow them 
when the ground is sufficiently moist to promote the im- 
mediate growth of the seed, ~' 

Ravages of the worms.—Early rising of the cultivator 
is the best remedy if he visits his onion bed every few 
minutes each morning before sunrise and remove from the 
onion bed all plants which are wilted with the earth un- 
derneath them which is hkely to have any worms in it. 
In the spring when the plants are first up the number of 
worms is small and they may easily be destroyed; but if 
neglected the worms increase so rapidly in number and 
size that itis difficult if not impossible to destroy them. 
The above method | have found uniformly successful and 
will do on a small scale. If any one is disposed to raise 
them more extensively, sea sand is recommended. I think 
the onion crop would not be so profitable as others, but 
by the above method each family may easily raise enough 
for ite own use. J Haves. 

Bangor Whig. 





Experiments iN Raisinc Potarors.—Farmers who 
are fund of experiments, can try the following, in the 
matter of raising potatoes, without much trouble or ex- 
pense. Mr. Elisha Williams, of Argyle, Penobscot coun- 
ty, Maine, took a small quantity of potatoes last spring, 
and divided each potato into four equal parts, planting 
the butt ends, the seed end, and the two centre pieces 
separate, and the produce was, from the butt ends, 40 lbs.; 
from the seed ends, 60 lbs.; and from the centre pieces 
both together 160 Ibs.—showing the superiority of the 
centre pieces by 60 pounds, in the quantity planted.— 
Oneida Whig. 





Sueer HusBanpry. 

At the fifth Agricultural Meeting, held in this city, the 
subject of sheep husbandry was under discussion. We 
give, from our notes, the remarks of Dr. Beexman ef Co- 
umbia county, President of the State Ag. Society, 

Dr. Beexman, in reply to the call made upon him by 
Mr. Nott, proceeded to give his views on sheep husband- 
gn deduced from his management of considerable 

ocks, in connection with other farming, for a series of 
ears. In giving his views on those subjects, said the 
President, the last speaker commenced by observing that 
in some things he might be pronounced heterodox ; but 
he has given us a clear and succinct history of his prac- 
tice, aad in most of his remarks [ thought him orthodox. 





His heterodoxy, if 1 may apply that term to a difference 
in practice on these matters, may, in my opinion, be found 
in two or three points. First, he turns his sheep into 
woody pastures—I mine into open ones; because I had 
learned that one blade of grass sown in the sun has the 
nutrition in it of five grown in the shade. Second, he 
keeps his buck with the sheep during the entire year— 
I mine only during the month of December; because my 
experience has taught me that lambs coming in May give 
the least trouble, and to me are the most profitable. | 
have endeavored to obtain them at an earlier season ; but 
although | have tied warm sheds and succulent food, 
success has not induced me to repeat the effort—on the 
contrary, the practice has been attended with unnecessa- 
ry expense, and some losses in lambs. But the qualities 
of our sheep, and of course their constitutions, are differ- 
ent; his are the South-down, whicl. are hardy—mine the 
Saxon, which are of more tender constitutions. Third, 
he shears his sheep early—! mine late. And, while on 
the subject of shearing, permit me to say that it is of great 
iinportance to the farmer to employ none but the best 
shearers ; for if he does, they will leave twice as much 
wool on the sheep as will pay for the shearing. I have 
made several experiments towards ascertaining this fact 
—both in having some of my own re-sheared, and caus- 
ing others to do it; and in several instances they have 
been enabled to obtain, at a second shearing, from four to 
eight ounces of additional wool. 

My sheep, (said Mr. B.,) while running in the pastures 
in summer, are sorted as to size, sex and condition. J 
find it an advantage for them to be uniform in all these, 
and to have the flocks as small as is consistent with their 
number and the size of the yards and farm. Our farmers 
will find it much to their profit to keep as many sheep 
without crowding as their farms can well support. Even 
the grain farms are much benefitted by this practice, and 
experience has taught that by this practice they can raise 
more grain in consequence, as sheep manure is of great 
sarvice in enriching their farms. This truth has been 
strikingly illustrated in my neighborhood, where a farm- 
er who was slow to adopt this practice, ultimately became 
aware of its correctness, and a test of ten years’ experi- 
ence has taught him that upon the same tract of land in 
that time he has nearly doubled his product, as he has 
certainly his estate. Ona grain farm tolerably adapted to 
grass, it is perfectly easy to keep one sheep per acre; and 
upon what is called a grass farm, where the raising of 
grass is a secondary object, two sheep can be kept per 
acre. When shelter is provided for them in winter, which 
ouglit always to be the case, I find that one hundred sheep, 
if they are moderately littered, will make forty loads of 
manure. No quality of it can be finer; anda poor, worn- 
out clay pasture lot, not too profusely covered with it and 
summer fallowed, will give, the succeeding season, a 
good crop of wheat. I find if 1 put on too much of this 
kind of manure to the acre, it yields too much straw in 
proportion to the grain. It is likewise most excellent to 
renovate old meadows, and as a manure ranks much high- 
er than common barn-yard. The summer run of sheep, 
likewise, is essentially beneficial to a succeeding crop of 
grain on a fallow; and no farmer who has in view his 
own profitand the improvement of his farm, can so easily 
effect his purpose with any other kind of stock. I have 
already recommended sheep to be sheltered in winter. 1 
must say that it is not only useful against storms, but a- 
gainst cold and the winds. ‘To guard effectually against 
these, as soon as the snow falls, | have-it thrown up and 
piled against the side of the hovels, as high as it can easi- 
ly be done, as I find it renders the shed much warmer. 
For sheep in poor condition, warmth in winter is essen- 
tial; and if they can be entirely sheltered from all the 
winds, it will prevent much mortality among them. Fat 
sheep do not feel the cold so sensibly, but all will run for 
shelter in a storm, if itcan be obtained. Another subject 
as regards sheep husbandry I will touch upon, and that 
is, watering them in winter when fed on hay. An opin- 
ion used formerly to prevail, that sheep did not require 
to be watered it the winter—that if they could get at snow 
it would be sufficient. This, | am satisfied by the best 
of all possible authorities (experience,) is wrong. The 
require it twice a day, as regularly as any other animal. 
I will relate this fact. I confined about one hundred 
wethers in alot, where they were to be kept for the 
winter ; they had shelter and hay for food, but could not 
obtain water, except as it fell in rain. 1 noticed, after 
being so confined a few weeks, that they lessened in flesh. 
In a week’s time more J again visited them, and saw that 


‘they were gradually growing thinner. 1 ordered a better 
quality of eae rh the first was at least of ordina 
quality. I spoke to my shepherd about it, and he 

from the flock a few of the poorest, and had them brought 
to the barn, where they could be both fed and watered ; 
these gave him no more trouble, but it still did not ocear 
to me that the main flock were suffering from want of 
water, as there was abundance of snow. Another person, 
who saw them shortly after this, happened to make the 
suggestion that it might be want of water that was the 
cause of the mischief. I at once took op the thought, and 
directed that an opening be made to the brook, whence 
they could be daily watered. It was so done, and I could 
in afew weeks’ time observe that the flock had improved, 
and for that winter | had no. more trouble with thens. 
Since then | have had the fact repeatedly brought to my 
notice by others, and no truth can ever be more satisfac- 
torily established. J make these few remarks in relation 
to a part of my practice in sheep husbandry. It is asub- 
ject sufficiently extensive to admit much more being said 
upon it; but, for the present, J forbear, as 1 do not wish 
to occupy too much time. I will only further say, that 
there is a common. remark when a foolish act is done by 
an individual, that he is as “silly as a sheep.” My obser- 
vation of the habits of sheep has induced me to believe 
that they have powers beyond instinct, and have more in- 
telligence than they are usually credited with. Dr. B. 
ecntinued his remarks on several other points, and ex- 
plained satisfactorily his process of farming for the im- 
provement of his tands, while thus rearing a flock which 
now amounts to eight hundred sheep.—.41b. Cult. 





Remepies ror Diszases or Cattue. 

Colic.—The best remedy is 1 pint of linseed oil, mix 
ed with 402 of laudanom. 

Diarrhea.—Give half an ounce of powdered catechn, 
and 10 grains of powdered opium, in a litle gruel. 

Fever —Bleed ; and then if the bowels are constipated, 
give half a pound of Epsom salts in three pints of water 
daily, in gruel. 

Hoove or Hoven.—Use the elastic tube ; as a preventive, 
let them be well supplied with common salt, and restrain- 
ed from rapid feeding when first feeding on rank grass or 
clover. : 

Mange.—Half a pound of black brimestone, quarter of 
a pint of turpentime, one pint of train oil. Mix them to- 
gether, and rub the mixture well in over the affected 

rts, 

Milk Fever or Garget.—T wo onees of brimstone, two 
ounces of diapente, one ounce of cummin seed powdered, 
one ounce of powdered nitre. Give this daily in a little 
gruel, and well rub the udder with a little goose-grease, 

Murrain.—Half a pound of salts, two ounces of b: aieed 
coriander seed, one ounce, of gentian powder ; give these 
in a little water. 

Poisons swallowed by oxen are commonly the yew, the 
water dropwort, and the common and the water hemlock; 
one and a half pints of linseed oil is the best remedy. 

Purge, in Poisoning.—Either one pound of salts in a 
arert of water gruel, or a pint to a pint and a half of lin- 
seed oil. : 

Sprains—Embroeation ; one ounce of sweet cil, four 
ounces of spirits of hartshorn, joz of oil of thyme. 

Sling of the Adder, or Slow-worm.—Apply immediate- 
ly strong spirits of hartshorn. For sting of bees, apply 
chalk or whitening mixed with vinegar. 

To take Flim froma Horse’s Eye.—Blow loaf sugar and 
a little salt into the intlamed eye, and in most cases it will 
be relieved. Sassafras buds pounded, and put in water, 
to stand till it becomes nearly as thick as cream, applied 
to the eye is an excellent remedy for inflammation. 

To relieve Colic in Horses.—Rub spirits of turpentine 
on the breast of the horse ; and. if he be drenched with it 
he will be relieved. Horses should never be put to severe 
work on a full stomach; more horses are 
driving after a full feed, than by a full feed after hard dri- 
ving.— English Far. J 


Ploughing in Green i plants con 
their substance not only all they have drawn 
soil, but also a part of what they have drawn 
the air. Plough in these living plants, and you 
sestverlonrime t= bg am: was taken from it—in 
erw you make it richer in ‘organic’ matter, | 
the process with a second crop, and it be . 
still ; and it would be difficult to define the 
which the process should not farther be ¢ 
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. bDawa’s Prize Essay—We continue this admirable pa- 
wperyand’claim for the part in to-day’s sheet particular at- 
Ramee, 7 pars 
gees terion A .2 
“Odetote or Ruta Baca—If there be any ‘of our 
daders, who desire to raise a crop of Ruta Bagas for their 
sheep, we ' d, remind them that it isnow time to get 
éthem jin. . In the preparation of the soil, we would advise 
that it;receive at least two plooghings, and that the first 

Be’ as deep as a strong team can make the plough pene- 
Wate 'ihe'earth. The manure should not be applied until 
just before the second ploughing. Jt should be plongh- 
ed. in. butva few inches, say from 3.t0 4. The land should 
bexhoroughly pulverized by repeated harrowings, and 
4hen rolled. When this is done, furrows should be tra- 
ced either with the drill barrow or the corner of the hoe, 
North and South, an inch deep, and 27 inchés asunder. 
Juto these drills.the seed should be-either sown or drilled, 
and, covered over with a compost made in the proportion 
of 1 bushel of ashes, 1 of plaster, and 5 of well rotted 
miianuté to the acre, the seed in,'and’ the compost spread 
thereon, the drills should be raked over and the patch 
rolled... ' 

In the preparation of the seed they should be soaked in 
a mixture of oil and sulphur for 12:hours, then dried in 
Plaster end sown as taken out of the soak. 

_ When the plants first come up, they should be sprink- 
led with fish oi],by a, mop, and have plaster sown over 
them, early, in. the morning. for several days in succession. 

hen'the roots begin to botile, they should be thinned 
out so as to stand from 6 to 8 inches apart, and be hoed, 
without being’ hilled, sofficiently often to keep down 
Weide and keep the earth open until they be laid by— 

iscan be accomplished at three hoeings, at intervals 
ofa week or ten days: apart, 

©The ‘voi! Best adapted to the growth of this root is a 

Siridy Yoaittin' goad he2t and we will remark, that, to se- 
cure a good yield, manure. mus. be liberally dispensed to 
like, every thing else, of rapid growih, they re- 
quire to be fediwell; ana’ that, in addition to the animal 
manure which may be app lied, ashes and lime should be 
adds Tow bade, say ‘five ofeach, will be sufficient, 
auitl Wilt te not ofify to ir,“credse the quantity but to im- 
pipve.she quality... Ifpracticable, ground bones should 
fortied pert of the mizturesin > 

Of thie eminent serviteyin'the feeding of sheep, of the 




















to successfal culture, and which does not naturally a- 
bound, except in very minute traces, indeed, in soils 
where silex very largely predominates. Bat this'is not 
the only advantage to be derived from the admixture— 
Sandy soils, from their porousness-—from the absence of 
the principle of cohesion—lose much of the riches of the 
manure which may be applied to them, by their natural 
tendency to yield ‘to the influence of the stn through the 
process of evaporation. 

Another evil of sandy soils arises from the uatural dis- 
position inherent in them to infiltration, or in other 
words, to the sinking of the manure caused by each suc- 
ceeding rain. Nor is this all—such soils, except when 
well filled with vegetable and animal manures, possess in 
a very slight degree the capacity of absorbing and retain- 
ing food from the atmosphere. This defect, however, 
may be cured by the addition of clay. However well 
porous lands may be manured, unless the season should 
bea moist one, their products will be comparatively 
small, because of the escape, by evaporation, of the en- 
riching gases and from their natural tendency to give up 
that moisture without which plants cannot prosper. 





Tue Wueat Harves t—We observe by. the Richmond 
Compiler that the Wheat |arvest has begun in lower Vir- 
ginia, and the editor thinh‘s, from the absence of com- 
plaints, that the crop in that. quarter is a fair one. Indeed, 
as we said last week, we think there is very little doubt 
that it will prove to have been heavy every where; for in 
addition to the fewness of complaints, positive informa- 
tion of abundance have come in from all quarters of the 
country, except perhaps in Georgia. 





An ox of the North Devon breed has been Jately exhib- 
ited in England, whicli was 18} hands high, and mea- 
sures, as it is said, fone feet from hip to hip, and is still 
growing. 





We learn from the Chestertown (Kent co. Md.) News, 
hat the crop in that courtly will be a moderate one— 
Corn in many places has b eer materially injured by “the 
worm’’——butthe season for replanting and cultivating has 
been favorable,and corn ap pears generally to be promis- 
ing, although the season is not sufficiently advanced to 
justify an opinion of theerc»p. Oats have been small, but 


the recent rains have impre ved them very much. 


From the Ne'w England Farmer. 
GUANO. 
We insert below an article on this precious manure, 








thete'is ‘bit bie Onion: For inlamb ewes, 

or. ‘in milk, théy ‘ae “invalviable; not only serv- 

imgdoinaintain the ewer in health. and strength, but to 

sapacityfor er reretiing milk and nursing ; 

8 for tlie successful raising of 
ga fttoiet ad ™® atssigs wero 
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y‘AMbxDiie’ al “ Sore.—It is many 

we first advanged the opinion that clay, 

soils, .would.tend greatly toamend their 

mm Wes have often repeated that opinion, 
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abligingly furnished us by ‘our friend Mr. ‘Teschemacher, 
in answer to the inquiries of “A Constant Reader.” Per- 
haps some of our readers may think that too much has 
already been said upon. the subject, that guano can never 
We used to advantage and profit in this country. If there 
be any of this descriyition, we would say, do not condemn 
it before it has been fairly tried, or before it can be brought 
in such qwantities as to bring down the price to its fair 
value. Thus far. it has been brought to us in sparing 
quantities, and herticolturists have been so eager for it, 
that the importers have obtained their own price. Mr. 
Teschemacher was one of the first in this country to ex- 
periment with goano*, and eo satisfied is he of its value, 
that he bas exerted himself to the utmost to induce ship 
owners to tuft their attention to the importation of it. 
To Mr. Ts influence we are indebted for the small lots 
whieh wete brought this spring, and which are now in the 
hhatids of some ©f our most practical and scientific agri- 
Gtiltarists in the eonntry, who willno doubt give usa true 
Naceount Of their experiments. ti bys 

PW e! Teselernacher is hot the only gentleman in this 
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dtee ee ite Worth, (In A COnvereation With! one of our 
rot “erfifient hertienlturisis a few! days since, who has 
 itifroni the 'firsv’of its importation in this- country, 
+ind 100) ; Ti . fel | . , 
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heighberhddd who hes given guano a fair trial, or who ap-. 


. . ——— . ; ———=>= 
he said it was beneficial to every -plant.to which he. had 
applied it; that it was astonishing to see its powerful, ge. 
sults; that it would bring abouta revolution in horticy). 
tore. Many plants that have hardly been made to show 
flowers heretofore, are now, by guano, brought freely into 
bloom, and its effect in producing seed, where none.wasg 
perfecied before, shows conclusively that. its frociifyi 
influence is very great, and will be of immense value jn 
maturing and perfecting the cereal grains, as well as the 
fruits and flowers more immediately in the horticultural 
department. t 

Its introduction into Scotland has depreciated the valne 
of the street manure in the city of Edinburg to the amount 
of £1700 per annum, so that it has caused a serious.def. 
ciency in the revenue, and embarrassment in the depart- 
ment to which the sweepings of the city are appropriated, 
It will, no doubt, if freely introduced, and the duty of 29 
per cent. to which it is now subjected, be repealei, bring 
down the high price of manure in our city and vicinity, 
which, as all engaged in agriculture know, is enormous : 
high. What effect it may have in the interior, with sloven- 
ly husbandry, or with good husbandry, we cannot fore. 
tell. We may safely say, however, to the former class 
they will not be much benefited: either by this or a , 
other manure. They must toil on, and continue to be 
satisfied with meagre crops, hard labor, and hard fare, and 
merely vegetate—while the more intelligent farmers. are 
pursuing their interesting investigations in agricultural 
science, prying into the secret operations of nature, and 
bringing under their control the difficulties whic beset 
their path; and though a full purse is not always their 
reward, their inquiries and researches mingle many plea- 
sures with their toils, their minds are enriched, their oe- 
cupation is honored, and they are preparing to give to ag. 
riculture that interest and importance among us, o/ which, 
as yet, we have but a faint conception, 

In a recent number of the London Gardeners’ Chron- 
icle, we noticed a number of analyses of guano, by Pro- 
fessor Johnston, the results of which nearly correspond 
with the one given a short time since by Mr. ‘l’esche- 
macher. We are happy to notice this, as it will be neces- 
sary that am analysis of a sample of every cargo should 
be made by some scientific gentleman, before its trve value 
can be known. 

By papers received by the last steamer, it would seem 
that the English farmers are “running mad” afier guano 
manure, Vessels were daily arriving from the coast of 
Africa; laden almost entirely with guano, whicly is eager- 
ly pdrchased at high prices. i 


To the Edlitor of the N. E. Farmer : 

Sir :—Your correspondent, “A Constant Reader,” has 
put questions respecting Guano, to which it is difficult to 
give perfectly satisfactory replies. The great cifference 
in the ingredients found by the numerous analyses jn 
Europe, indicate considerable variation in the quality of 
almost every parcel. The analyses of Professor John- 
son, of Edinburg, some of which agree pretty closely with 
the one J sent you lately, still differ considerably —in one 
instance shewing as much as 33 per cent. of common sea 
salt, which usually only exists in quantities of about 3 to 
5 per cent.: this parcel was, therefore, evidently taken 
from that part of a Guano island much exposed to the 
spray of the sea, A greater variation exists in the quan- 
tity of moisture, and this is an object of much importance, 
for, in analyzing 1000 parts, of these are 300 parts of 
moisture, or 30 per cent. It is clear, then, there are only 
700 parts of Guano submitted to analysis; whereas, in 
parcels which contain only 10 per cent, of moisture, there 
are 900 parts of Guano submitted. This, of course, alters 
the amount of all the other products, and therefore the 
value of the Guano to the farmer. 

From the Guano taken from ihe surface of the deposits, 
it is probable that a large proportion of the, ammonia has 
evaporated : that would seem better, therefore, which has 
been taken below the surface. 

Much judgment will be required in, deciding on the 
exact, value of the Guano which will be’ imported . here, 
but is so rich in its fertilizing powers, that I do not be- 
lieve that any small difference will be of mach consequence 
to the farmer. My continued researches con rm my pre- 
vious opinion of thé African being at Teast equal to ze 


Peruvian. : 


. The. great difficulty they have had to egal oid’ wigh in 
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persuade our ship owners to send vessels to Africa for 
aghis manure, that our farmers» might not ‘rémain as many 
a8: tweiity or thirty yeats behind the rest of the worldyin 
that pursuit which is the oecupation of their lives. In 
a instances, ‘bam happy to say P have succeeded, 
sgnd when ] have ‘had the opportunity, I have given a few 
behort instructions to the captains, to guide them in their 
eehoice of “diggins,” so that) } ust-we shall tiave several 
od cargoes here for next season: : 
' Ihave thought. this general reply to A’ Constant Read- 
er, » preferable to a distinct reply to each question. 
ei Yoors, truly, J.E. ac ae i pn spa 


Boston, May 29th, 1844. 


From the N. Y. Tribune. 
° Tae New Yor«x Farmers’ Crvs, 

This Club met. yesterday at the buildings of the Na- 
-tional Institute, Gen, Johnston in the Chair,. The minutes 
‘of the last meeting (an abstract of which we here present) 

were read and unanimously received. 

The following isan abstract of them. 

At ‘the last meeting, Hon. Mr. Talmadge was in the |- 
Chair, Henry Meigs, Secretary. 

EGGS. 

Mr. H. Steel presented to the Club eggs or a large size, 
the produce of a peculiar variety of poultry, One dozen 
of them weighs thirty-one ounces; nearly double the ordi- 

weight of hen’s eggs. 
eu 4 pete presented a letter from Messrs. Perkins 
& Smith of New London, requesting an analysis of a spe- 
cimen of Guatio. | 

Mr. Kelsey exhibited a basket of his magnolia potatoes, 

rown by him neat the mouth of the river St. John’s, 

lorida. They were.distributed among the members. 

» Dhese potatoes were as svund as. when first dug. They 
were raised last year. 

PARAGUAY TEA. 

Mr. Brown presented a paper on the history of and e- 

. conomical uses of the Mate or Paraguay tea, vecommend- 

ing the culture in the middle and southern parts of the U- 

nion. He stated that the people of Paraguay, Uragusy, 

the Argentine Republic, Chili, Peru, and the Equador, at- 

_ tribute innumerable virtues to this tree; that they drink 

—andofusion of its leaves at all hours of ‘the day, and sel- 

dom take their meals without having drunken of it; that 

the Jesuits of Paraguay derive a large revenue from it, the 

‘annual product being estimated at $5,000, 000, the prin- 

cipal part of which is consumed in the Argentine Repub- 





Mr. Stevens gaid he had recently seen a new method of 
. planting corn. twelve inches deep, with many seeds ina 
hill, that the feeble plants might be plucked out. There 
is one great advantage in this deep'planting, it protects the 
root from ‘our scorching summer sun. Oats would do 
betier by deeper planting than we are,accusiomed to give 
them. ‘The practice of rolling the surface of the field well, 
is dlmost universal now in Europe. A gentle pressure is 
good. The hattow pilverizes the’soil; all preparation of 
soil for planting i is pulverization , it causes the soil to oc- 
cupy a larger space ; it is the grand principle of all culti- 
vation to do so, and thereby afford free access to light, 
air, moisture, &e. as deep #8 the nutricious powers of soil 
extend, even to the depth of two feet. In connexion with 
. seed planting is the fomenting of seeds in strong liquid 
decoctions. Our country has hardly gone into this ex- 
periment. Nitre, urine, soft soap, salt, &c. are used. 
The seeds are steeped from twelve to forty-eight hours. 
Accurate experiments have demonstrated the value of the 
process, Birds, grobs, &e. are prevented from doing in- 
jury to the seeds and-to the young plant also, for a por- 
tion of the decoction is in the plant rendering it unpleas- 
_antto the enemy. It also acts as manure to the seeds. 
Smut in wheatis prevented by it. . So Eurape.thinks. All 
~okinds of seeds.are improved in their-vegetation by ix. Mel- 
-Von’seeds are advantageously soaked in milk.” Many gard- 
,eners disapprove of soaking seeds except as a preventive 
of attack from bids and vermin; boiling .water is put up- 
on Locust seeds, and so treated they vegetate'much soon- 
er and better. All vine seeds, (melons, &c.)i@re better 
keeping more than one year, Such seeds are less dis! 
.:Posed to.ron to vines and ‘more to fruit... Parsnip, seed! 
“will not. keep good Long, it is.only tolerable in the second” 
‘ _sayear. Lettuee. sees keeps:good for several years, ..To- 
eo maties soothes for sae or eightiyears. " Sugarbeet seed 
“ Will keep, “ WI S#Eds ‘love to Have thé'fresh 
woioiild, ieee epruih ta aig ing somepours'}" 
Jeuposed.im “heir places in the aisasbting are! 
tu cnomillell .reasvs't ed? to eoihe eq 





me yy injured by it. Corn ought to be covered quick- 
y 


Here’ member explained a seed planting machine of. 
his own invéntion. 

A paper from Mr. Bacon’ on the gradual depreciation of 
the.Potato Crop was here read. ‘This gentleman'stated 
that in the Valley of the Farmington River the lands are 
apt to overflow, and Farmers discovered that even though 
this.crop was dug immediately after these floods, it be- 
comes valueless. 

This was peculiarly the case last year. 

He introdueed once, the’seed of the Passamaquady po- 


4 tatoe into cultivation there, but after they had matared he | 


discovered they were not equal to the original stock. 

He thought we put into’ the ground too much seed. 
This is his opinion, because he had observed that fewer 
seed are used in New-England. All the indifferent shoots 
should be pulled out of the hill, as in the cultivation of 
corn—if this is not done we have many small potatoes 
and few large ones. 

It was moved and earried that the above communica- 
tion be referred to the committee on potatoes. 

A letter was then read from the Navy Agent, P. M. 
Wetmore, Esq., producing specimens of African wheat, re- 
ceived from an U.S. functionary on the Coast of Africa, 
which were distributed among farmers and others present 
—with a request that all who received one of the parcels 
would keep minutes of their-observation on its growth, to 
be hereafter forwarded to the Club, __ , 

The thanks of the meeting were voted to Mr..W. 

A List of English and American Agricultiral Works, 
received by the Club, was hete read. 

The following letter, in reply to a Circular issued by 
the Farmer’s Club, was here read : ; 

ABany, May 3, 1844. 
T. B. Wakeman, Esq. 


Dear Sirn—Your communication: of the 26th April, 
asking ine whatare the staple crops of our country, and 
what amount of each is the average product per acre, is 
just received. 

The staple crops consist of Wheat, Rye, Barley, Oats, 
Corn, ‘Flax and Potatoes. 
ferent parts of the country ; the Northern section is much 
the best for Wheat; it varies from 10: bushels to 40 per 
acre, Rye from 20 to 40, Oats 26 'to. 46. or: 50, Gorn: from. 
20 to 50, Flax about 200 !b. on an average and from:8 to 
15 bushels of Seed) per acre, Potatoes about 300, bushels 
persacre. There,are large quantities of Plaster, jn the 
North section of Madison.county; ground plaster at the 
mills is worth about $2.50 to $2;76 cents per ton,, There 
is difference in opinion as-to the,atility of Plaster in the 
town where I reside, to wit, Brookfield. , J, never, could 
see avy benefit resulting from Plaster on our Jand except 
on Corn plantedon sod Jand; the soil of the land in ovr 
vicinity is of a ‘red loam. The principal manure made 
use of is barn-yard manure; land formerly prodaced much 
greater crops than at the present day. I have recently 
made use of manure from the forest, usually called muck; 
in my garden, and found it yery beneficial . indeed. i 
spread aload of muck on one corner of my garden and 
sowed round turnips the.2dth of last July, and from a 
small piece of ground raised’ about 30 bushels of turnips, 
they were of an enormous. size—I measured two from 
12} to 224 inches in circumference. Also used it on beds 
for raising onions; and it far surpassed any manure IJ ever 
tried in my garden. I] would farther state that I have dis- 
covered an infallible remedy to prevent bugs destroying 
cucumbers; take manure from the hog stye, place it on 
the sod ground about four inches thick, then cover it a- 
bout two inches thick withymuck and not a leaf will be 
destroyed, “f raised the largest crop of cucumbers last 
yearin this way that] ever'saw grow; I planted them 
the first week in June. 

Yours, respectfully, Tuomas Keira. 

N. BI dor’t think ‘it would make any difference in’ 
planting encumbers on gronnd that the turf is not broke, 
or ‘where the grotind is plotwghed. 1 planted thine fh} my 
door-yard, if front of my” rote of the grass, 8truek a Ate 
ele'12 feet in’ diameter, arid drove a for Of Bua ves’ round 
the ‘citcléabout'six inches" from the ground, then’ ihe 
fhe hianuré within as above’ described, and seh “a’cluster 
‘Of Cuéntibérs'D never vaw grow. iP wonld.rée 
evety’ dhe Wiio | wished to raise” Cucumbers fo pt re tie it 
sane ways! © 


+. 


‘The Wheat crop varies in dif- |, 


trees, and as usually considered acclimated, asthe. Vine, 
&evespecially, however, on the silk mulberries,andon the 
prospect of the Silk Culture, Also onefrom Mrs Jacquet, 
of the city of Lyons in Franteyawas: hereread, expressing 
much interest in the 'prospéet. of the culture of Silk'in the 
United States, and eXpressing bis) willingness:to contrib- 
ute $10,000: towards & capital of $100,000 to be invebt- 


ed in this sphere of production in the United Statesy and 


requesting that it might be made public—that. he was wil- 
ling to enter into such an arrangementat once. » Also:one 
from Mr. 4. R.Barbour, to whom the above letterof Mr. 
Jacques was addressed. us T  .aoitibaos hoo 

A parcel of seed of the madder, was here: ediby 
Mr. Milhan and an extract from # Re iby. 
Gasparin, Peer of France, of the French Acadgnry of Sci- 
eaces, on the cultivation of this plant—«which: Réepore it 
was requested be published by the: Printer of the Olabi 

Reference was here made to the Agricultural.<Repore 
of Mr. Colman, from which we shall make extract’ an- 
other to-day—and abieh wassscommaied te ipeigiaaio- 
tice. 

After the transaction of elher loos angen Sublease, ey 
fine cheese, from. Mrs. Hulder and:Son’s Dairy, near New- 
Haven, was placed upon the table, and the Club invited: to 
partake of it; after, which, the'order of the days the whis- 
ing of Poultry, was taken up, and) wemeslkdiwere madelby 
various gentlemen. : 2nored 

Mr. Samuel Fleet.—fn pear tol toebtain very lange 
eggs from our hens, we may perhaps lose.in another way. 
It is probable that we may gainlatye eggs, but fewoftham, 
while of the smaller ones we may-have many. 1 believe 
that the large breeds lay as many eggs as the small ones, 
but my experience on that pointis notsatisfactory tormy- 








































self. The great difficulty seems:to me to! be that cour 
Farmers follow no well-estabhshed, system im raising 
fowls. They are much more! attentive tontheir Geese, 
whose feathers are so jastly valsied by the farmer’é wife 
for her beds. Some farmers have’ tried pens for their 
fowls, but they appear to thrive:betier, with more; libebty . 
There is no doubt we can have, same -better:systert! than 
is known generally ; but bookedo uot give us a — 
tory one. 

Gen. Johnson,—I , have’ tniedvexperiments with iis. 
I built.a stone house. for them; she, foundation threefeet 
deep in the ground, high fences about thaém—préventive 
of thieves breaking in or fowls: breaking out; ‘but slr: fowls 
did not thrive. [let them ramble at largé, andthey id 
much better.—There is no better range for them than the 
barn yard. And fowls do not succeed eri on one 
spot: change your rth suet Wa bet 
ter.’ Tt is a great business irene 2 couiy 
poultry for market. One a gt inex De ae 
box in the ground for the"hen (olay i 
over this to keep out ihe ane ne eps Ne 
warm, They aré Very sticecss asfut, in 
poultry. gi 

Dr. Xe A. Field. ite t Winter ‘and spr ores 

with my poultr oetit ue 
place—! estat re: them wil ly a the t 
in, lime for their egg shells, Th / 
scraps from a tallow-melting abl 
very fond of this'and ate bu i te 
bundant of eggs and brig as Tide be ave 
—their’ ticabe are small, b 
they are fine &g Aayets. an ee 1 hs 
pounds. | find that fowls te eet wan al i ee A 
were injured by confinement. Mr. Bemen ig Alt 
has a fine poultry establishment. He keeps’ his br 
separate from each other—his buildings. are com ilete. 
He has a large variety of breeds. When the | nests ar 
most if not quite shut up from view ide ne a Ne 
they love retirement. in lay ‘and’ 
of hemlock were nailed a 
entirely ; ~ ihe roosts” bot 
a. soi fo ortoene pas 
in t shs' ie es, ec 
tried iho fa ines ate abe 
for destroyin dat 
When, it rng a, + 
all expelled before: 
heavy that it rests on th 
lose his life for want of knowle¢ 
abe well fed, kept perfectly 
PH teg ate oe any 
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‘« Gen. Johason.—Clinton remarked in his memoirs that 

bedsteads made of Sastafras wood were believed to be 

’ exempt from a eolebrated bug. 

°. Mr. Wakeman called for the read..g of R. I. Allen’s re- 

-(tmarks onthe raising of poultry. Not far from New Mil- 
ford, within a few rods of the Housatonic Railroad, my 


\ attention,two or three years since, was drawn to a large 
\pouper yard, with one or two acres of ground enclosed, 

- chaving spacious and convenient sheds with proper places 
for laying. 1 found there about twelve hundred fowls, in 

condition. They had carcasses of horses, &e. in 
¢ the enclosure, to which the fowls resorted, and they were 
well ied with oats. The estsblishment was said to 
be very profitable. J see no reason why thousands may 

') Bot be raised) near our city, where eggs are so valuable. 
Let the Secretary write for full information of their me- 

+ thods. 

» Mr. A. P. Cummings—I have taken pains with breed- 
ing try. The remarks made as to the bad effects of 
confinement are in my opinion just. | have failed in at- 
tempting to fatten fowls when they were confined in small 

1 keep mine in a warm cellar in winter. The 

© ammonia of their dung injures their eyes. | remove the 
dang, and scatier on the spot plaster of Paris freely. 

, Thanks to Mr. Ross for that idea. My Guinea fowls had 
become almost wholly blind. J gave my fowls a variety 
of food, enimal as well as grein, &c. | found that the 
eellar would not do for them. They require all the light. 

. After being once confined, they do not care for space; 
mine keep on and near the smallest space. Their eggs 

are better when they are more at large. Muscovy ducks 
are satisfied in confinement more than other birds. As 
to ducks, J admire their activity in picking up vermin in 
my garden; they do great service in that way; they are 

~ ten times more serviceable in it than chickens. 

ve Me. J. T. Hodge—It is well known that the sulphate 

» o8f lime is an absorbent of ammonia, and when combined 

( make a valuable manure. 

e rt. Commings—The liquid manure from the pouliry- 
yard is capital for rose bushes, and many other plants 
and shrubs. 

+! Dr. Pield—Charcoal applied in in the same way as the 

i» sulphate of lime is as good, and may be more effectual. 

©» ‘Adjourned, to meet on the first Tuesday of June, (the 

: oe.) at 12 o'clock M. Subject: “Insects injurious to 

bi tati 
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_\ ‘as Eanre a pror or Mecrep Lava. 
One. of Geologists suppose the earth was once a 
: og Aye aeccyreel the sun or some oth- 
‘pretty warm body,and that it has become hard on the 
yy moving in cold space until a crust has been 
tiently hard to bear a team. 
‘suppose that the central part still consists of real 
, hot lava, and. that it witl be many years before the whole 
~; faite cold-and solid —In proof of this they adduce much 
the nee to show that the heat of our g increases as 
; , centre. 


















wees sli ‘oie , . 

. ro te English paper we cut the following : 

she "he thick ss of the Crust of the Earth —The first in- 
pf on of i nportan that presents itself is the thick- 


e cru we dwell. We have seen by 

.  theor y that thie 0 ght to be continually increasing, 
h bough wit ne slowness, and that there was a 
new asso nin as to be almost in a state of fusion. 

+ We ate of temperature observed is 





















} fifieen yards of descent. 
er, the increase will yet be found 
ression, as oper tion is exten- 
present erust will be much thin- 
alated it to be; and should this be 


en p s theory will become a sub- 
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point of view, |. 
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ed scale of Wedgeworth’s pyrometer, and if we adopted 

them, we find that the earth is fluid at the depth of 100 

miles, and little more than the soil on which we tread is 

° for the habitation of organized beings.— Polytechnic 
eview. 





Poisoned Sheep—a Remedy—Many sheep usually die 
in the spring, when first turned from their winter quarters, 
bv eating poison—/aurel, or “lamb-kill,” as it is popu- 
larly called. This is generally fatal, to the animal par- 
taking it, unless its effects be speedily counteracted, and 
this can be effectually accomplished only in one way. As 
soon as you find your sheep tegins to fail, hasten to the 
forest and gather a handful of the small twigs of while ash 
—place them in a pipkin or common kettle, after having 
bruised them well, and suffer them to boil for an hour— 
This done, decart the decoction or extract, and adminis- 
ter two spoonsful to each sheep. Lambs require less. If 
administered within 24 hours from the time of partaking 
the poison, it will ordinarily effect a cure. 

Some have wondered why sheep eat this plant, as their 
instinct is generally competent to lead them aright in their 
selection. I have supposed that their eagerness for green 
succulent food is the principal cause, and more especial- 
ly as they are seldom known to partake of it at any oth- 
er season of the year.—Maine Cultivator. 





Propuce or a VERMONT Farm. 


Messrs. Editors—I\ herewith transmit to you a state- 
ment of the products of my farm for 1843. I keep Dr. 
and Cr. and know at the end of the year how much nett 
profit or loss | sustain in my operations. I have not ta- 
ken into the account the support of my family consisting 
of six individuals, but have offset that against the interest 
on the capital invested. Mine isaclay and muck farm 
of one hundred and thirty acres, lying on the banks of 
lake Champlain, with only ten acres of wood upon it; 
the rest being under improvement. I cannot boast of any 
great crops, it being my first year of cropping; consequent- 
ly I have not got my land prepared for large crops of 
grain, but intend to practice a thorough system of rotation 
for the purpose of obtaining large yields per acre. I will 
give the gross amount of each crop together with the price 
it brought, and also the expense J have been at in carry- 
ing on the farm: 


Wheat, 100 bush. at $1,265 $125.00 
Rye, 168 « 50 84,00 
Peas, 71 « 50 35,50 
Oata, 250 « 30 90.00 
Corn, 20 «& 50 10,00 
Buck wheat, 2s « 50 13,00 
Potatoes, 200 « 25 50.00 
Hay, 50 tons at 6.00 300,00 
6 steers sold, 25,00 each 150.00 
Wool, 100 Ibs., 28 28,00 
$885,50 

I paid for labor, seed, &e. 252,00 
Leaving a balance in my favor, of $633.50 


in addition to the above, I kept on the farm two span 
of horses, 8 head of cattle and 50 sheep, and have win- 
tered them thus far on the straw ond coarse fodder, and 
no cattle in this vicinity look so wellas mine. I have 
also in the above estimate of labor, included the putting 
in of 23 acres of winter wheat and rye, now on the 
ground, and it looks extremely well this spring. Iam in 
hopes the present year, of doubling the above amount, if 
the season is favorable. Yours, truly, 

D.C. Goopate. 


Chimney Point, Vt. March, 1844. Alb. Cul. 





Pruning—T he best time for pruning is when the trees 
are in bloom, or even when in full leaf. The wounds 
made by cutting off the 1 limbs will heal over by the 
oozing out of thesap. The wounds made by cutting off 
the large limbs, should be painted with any common 
paint, to keep the wood from the weather. As a general 
role, those limbs sould be cut off that cross other limbs. 
When the young apple and pear trees grow very thrifty, 
they will sometimes get too tall. In such cases, they 
be headed down by cutting off a portion of the 
The most successful cultivators of the peach nev- 
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Jer trim their trees after they are taken from the nursery. 
Farmer. 





Posts.—If you have occasion to seta pos/, never upon 


any consideration, be induced to “case it.” The dura. 
bility of timber depends exclusively either upon the free, 
unrestricted circulation of the air, or upon its entire ex. 
clusion. It is frequently the case that in order to induce 
a more tasty appearance, the posts of our front yard and 
other fences, in immediate contiguity with the house, are 
“cased ;” a practice which resulis in the unavoidable de- 
terioration of the posts, unless, indeed, the operation be 
remarkably well performed, and the exterior carefully 
protected by the application of paint or an impervious 
wash, capable of resisting the action of the atmosphere, 
and of wholly excluding wet. In this way, thoroughly 
seasoned posis will endure a long time, while those par. 
tially dry, or wholly green, will he destroyed by the ace 
tion of the confined air, and which the casing prevents 
from escaping, in a shorter time than if they were openly 
exposed —WMaine Cultivator. 





For Candles—Take 2 Ibs. of alom for every 10 Ibs. of 
tallow ; dissolve it in water before the tallow is put in, and 
then melt the tallow in the alum water with frequent stir- 
ring. and it will clarify and harden the tallow so as to 
make a most beautiful candle. 





GUANO. 
A fresh supply of Guano. just rece ived and for sale by the 
containing from 150 to 220 Ibs. oss 
SAMUEL SANDS, 


May 15 at the office of the American Farmer. 





HARVEST TOOLS. 

Tn store and forsale by J S. EASTMAN, Pratt street, near 
Charles, Wolf’s very superior Grain Crad!es, (such as I have been 
selling for the last five years;) Grain and Grass Scythes; steel and 
wood Hay Forks; an assortment of Hay Rakes, Horee Powers and 
Threshing Machines, of different patterns, for 2 and 4. horses; 
Wheat Fans, plain and expanding Corn and Tobacco Cultivators, 
Corn Planters, my superior Straw Cutters, of all sizes, with wood 
and iron frames. Also a large assortment of PLUUGHS, of all 
sizes, and other farming implements. 

May 22 





GROUND BLASTER. 

The subscriber is now engaged in the grinding of Plaster of Paris, 
for agricultural purposes, and would respectfully inform Farmers 
and dealers that he is prepared to furnish it of the best quality at 
the lowest market price, deliverable in any part of the city, or on 
board Vessels free of expense, application to be made at the Union 
Plaster Mill, near the Glass House, or at the office No. 6 Bowly's 
Wharf, corner Wood street. P. 8S. CHAPP? LL, or, 

Jan. 3. WM. L. HOPK'NS, Agent. 


SUPERIOR DURHAM STOCK. 

The subscriber is authorised to sell the following thorough bred 
and very superior animals, the pick of the celebrated herd of 8. 
Canby, esq. of Wilmington, Del. viz. 

BEAUTY, MABEL and LOUISA, cows, the latter will calve 
in about a month—the two last could not have been purchased at 
the price now asked for them when 1 month old, and they are 
considered by Mr. Canby the best he ever bred. Price $100 each. 

Likewise, two young BULLS, PRINCE and OSCAR, from 1 
to 2 years old, also 100 dolls. each ; and 3 or 4 younger animals, 
low in proportion. Mr. Canby paid 200 dollars for Kesuty when 
a heifer. Mr. Canby’s present arrangements being such as to make 
it requisite for him to part with his blooded stock, the above, which 
are the choicest thereof, are put at nearly half the price they have 
been hitherto held at, and presents an opportunity seldom obtained 
to secure thorough pedigreed and very superior stock, at compara- 
tively very low prices. Furtber particularscan be obtained by ad- 
dressing (post paid) Mr. S. Canby, Wilmington, Del. or the sub- 
scriber. , 8. SANDS. 








> 
Pulverization. Decomposition. 





Corner Ensor and Forest streets, Baltimore, sole agent for the sale 
of ‘THE BOSTON Ct.NTRE DRAUGHT PLOUGH,” Prouw 
ty and Mears’ self sharpening patent, with new patent gearing. 

By this admirable arrangement, the labors of man «nd team are 
lessened one half, while the power and steadiness of dravght ob- 
tained are so great that any depth of furrow is broken up, pulver- 
ized, and carried completely over, with perfect ease and foility, 
and the precision of the spade. 

Prices from 7.50 to 13 dolars, with extra point and share. No 
extra charge for the new gearing. Castings always on hand. 
a 7 labor, the perfection of good husbandry ” 
ap I tf 





POUDRETTE 
Of the very best ‘goality for sale. Three barrels for $5, or ten 
barrels for $15—delivered free of cartage by the New York Pou- 
drette Company, 23 Chambers street, New York. Orders by mail, 
with the cash, will be promptly attended to, and with the same 
care as the purchaser was present, if addressed as above to 
D. K. MINOh, Agent. 
Those wishing to try it this spring had better send their orders 
immediately, to SAML. SANDS, 


ap9 : office of the Farmer, Baltimore st. 
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PORTABLE TUBULAR STEAM GENERATOR. 
The undersigned successors to the late firm of Bentley, Kandoll & 
Co. are manufacturing, and have constantly on hand a full assort- 
ment of the above Boilers, which within the last few months have 
undergony many improvements: we can now with confidence re- 
gommend them for simplicity, strength, durability, ecouomy in fuel, 
time, labor and room, to surpass any other Steam Generator now 
in use. They are equally well adapted to the Agriculturist for 
eooking food for cattle and hogs, the Dyer, Hatter and Tanner for 
heating liquors, to Manufacturers (both Cotton and Woollen) for 
heating their mil!s, boiling sizing, heating cylinders, &c , to Pork 
Butchers for heating water for scalding hogs and fur rendering lard, 
to Tallow Chandlers for melting tallow by circulation of hot water 
(in a jacket,) to Public Honses and Institutions for cooking, wash- 
ing and soap making, and for many other purposes for all of which 
are now in successful operation ; the economy in fuel is almost 
incredible; we guarantee under all circumstances a saving of two 
thirds, and 'n many instances fully three fourths—numerous certifi- 
cates from the very best of authority can be produced to substanti- 
ate the fact. We had the pleasure of receiving the premium for 
the best Steam Apparatus at the Agricultural Fair held at Govans- 
town in October 1843. 
Manufactory, McCausland’s old Brewery, Holliday st. 
near Pleasant st., Baltimore, Md. 
Dec. 6. tf RANDALL & CO. 


FARMERS! EXAMINE FOR YOURSELVES! 
The well selected stock of Implements belonging to JAMES 
HUEY & CO. No 7 Bow ty’s wHaar, Baltimore. Our stock 
consists of a large lot of PLUUGHS, SHEARS, POINTS, and 
CULTIVATORS, which we will sell low to suit the times—a- 
mong which rank the economical WILEY, and the MINOR & 
HORTON PLOUGH ofthe N York composition metal and ma- 
aufacture—the share has a double point and edge, equal to two 
gbares and points. We keep on hand all kinds of PLOUGHS, 
remium CORN SHELLERS, HAY & STRAW CUTTERS, 
rm & Cob CRUSHERS, Horse RAKES, Corn and Tobacco 
HOES. Farmers an Planters on the Eastern and Western 
Shores may send their ordeis with confidence, as they will be at- 
tended to with pro »ptitude. Wealso keep GARDEN & FIELD 
SEEDS. Thankful for past favors, we hope to merit a continu- 
ance ofthesame. Agents for the above implenients, 
8. L. STEER, Market st. near the corner of Paca, Baltimore 
E.& W. BISHOP, Bel-air market. Baltimore. fe 28 
R. SINCLAIR, Jr. & CO. 
Agricultural Implement Manufacturers, Nursery& Seeds- 
men, No. 60 Light street, 
Offer for sale a large and superior assortment of 
GARDEN SEEDS, received by the recent arrivals from 
Europe, and from their Seed Gardens near this city. Al- 
so in store, 


FIELD SEEDS, viz. red and white Clover, Trefoil, Lucerne, Ray 
Grass, Vetches, Herds Grass, Ky. Blue Grass, Orchard Grass, 
Meadow Oat Gra-s, Sugar Beet, Mangel Wurtzel, Cow Peas, 
Beans, Corn, Early Potatoes, &c. 

PLOUGHS—The most prominent of which are the DOLPHIN 
SELF-SHARPENING & WHEEL, of late invention; Winans’, 
Beache’s, Pierce's, and Prouty & Co’s self-sharpening—Sub-soil, 
thre--furrow, Davis’ and Davis’ improved—Wiley’s and many 
other valuable sorts. Also, 

HARROWS and CULTIVATORS—Of many forms and patterns 
for cultivating Corn, Tobacco, Cotton, &c. Their stock of 

AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY is large and consists principal- 
ly of the following, viz. Corn Mills, Cors and Cob Crushers and 
Shellers for manual aud horse powers, Threshing Machines, Ve- 

gate Cutters, Churns, Horse Rakes, Lime Spreaders, Sugar 

«Mills, Rollers and Horse 

GARDEN, FARMING & HARVEST TOOLS—The assortment 
of these is general, and embraces all the most valuable, new and 
useful kinds. 

BOUKS—Treating on Agriculture, Gardening, management of 
Stock, Poultry, Bees, &c. 

FRUIT & ORNAMENTAL TRESS & PLANTS—supplied from 
Sivelair & Corse’s Nurseries near this city, whose stock of trees 

_ andtheir constant personal attention to this department war- 
rants to purchasers, articles of prime quality and ‘true to marks” 
&#Priced Catalogues farnished gratis, containing description of 

implements, directions for planting trees, management of seeds,&c. 
ma 6 ROBT. SINCLAIR, Jr. & CO. 


WHITE TURKIES. 
A fewpairs of those beautiful White Turkeys, so much admir- 
ed for lawns on gentlemen’s estates, for sale at this officd. f{21- 


MARTINEAU’S IRON HORSE-POWER IMPROEVD 

Made less liable to get out of order, and cheaper to 

repair, and at less cost than any other machine. 
he above cutrepresents this horse-power, for which the sub- 
geriber is proprietor of the patent-right for Maryland, Delaware 
and the Kastern Shore of Virginia;and he would most respectfully 
urge upon those wishingto obtain a horse power, toexamine this 
before purchasing elsewhere; forbeauty ,;compactnessand durabil. 
ity it has never been surpassed. 

Threshing Machines, Wheat Fans. Cultivators, Harrowsand the 
common hand Corn Sheller constantly on hand, and for sale at the 
lowest prices. 

“Agricultural [mplementsofany peculiar model made to order as 
ie shorest notice. ; 

‘Castings for allkindsofploughs,constantlyon hand by the pound 

rton. A liberal discount will be made tocountrymerchants who 
prchase to'ééll again. ot Le 
“Mr. Hussey manufactores a thisestablish- 














Weg . B. CHENOWETH, 
éfFront &Ploughman sts. near Baltimore st. Bridge, or No. 
reet. Baltimore, mar 31, 1841 
. ve 


four horse 





t 
AULT’S ENGLISH GARDEN SEEDS, &c. _ 

Just received, our usoal suppl of first 
rate ENGLISH GARDEN 8 , con- 
sisting of the various kinds of Peas, Beans, 
Cabbage, Radish, Onion, Cucumber, Broca- 
li, cauliflower, Beet, Mangle Wertzel, Ru- 
ta Baga, Raspberries, &c. It is a fact knowo 
to experienced gardeners, that first rate En 
lish Garden Seeds produce incomparably 

‘ ™ hotter crops than can be raised from seeds 

saved in this climate. This is particularly the case with Peas, 
Cabbage, Cauliflower, Lettuce, &e. 

As we receive most of these = —_ from the gaat ‘so 
are persons of the first respectability and experience, 
doubt of their proving as represented. For sale, wholesale and re- 
wee. Gators, SAM’L AULT & SON, 

may | 4t* Corner Calvert and Water ste. 


BERKSHIRES FOR SALE. 
One handsome young Boars, fall bred, about 9 months old—§!2 
or 14 if caged with feed for a distance. 
Also a Berkshire Sow, 12 mos. old; has taken a boar of same 
breed —price 12 dolls. Enquire of 8. Sands, Farmer office. ap 3 


LIME—LIME. 

The subscriber is now prepared to furnish from his depot at 
the City Block, Baltimore, ALUM STONE LIME of the purest 
description, deliverable at any point on the Chesapeake bay or its 
tributaries, at such prices as cannot fail to please. 

Ha is also prepared to furnish superior building Lime at 25 cents 
per bushel, in hhds. or at $1 per bbl. E. J COOPER, 

aug 30 City Block, Baltimore. 


BALTIMORE CO. AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

At the annual meeting of the Society held at Govanstewn, on 
o 20th day of October, 1843, the following resolution was a- 

opted : 

‘Resolved, That such counties of Maryland as may form socie- 
ties auxiliary to this, shall on the payment of fifty dollars to the 
Treasurer of this society, be admitted on equal terms as ards 
competition for premiums, if in the opinion ot the Executive Com- 
mittee, such an arrangement shall appear to be expedient.” 

The Executive Committee at a meeting held in Baltimore, Dec. 
28d, 1843, having fally concurred inthe above resolution, do cur- 
dially invite the farmers of the counties of the state to form auxili- 
ary societies, and become competitors for prem'ums offered by this 
society. JOHN B. H. FULTON, Kee. Sec. 


CATALOGUE OF VERY CHOICE SORTS OF 
FRUIT TREES, 

For sale, raised on the farm of a gentleman near this city, who 
has selected them with much care fiom a great many varieties. 
PEACHES. 

Cuine Stones orn Pavies. 
Ripe. 
Oct. lto10 
6 EarlyNewington, Aug 20to25 
13 FrenchMercaton, Aug.25a23 

















Free Stones. 
No. 


Ripe. |No. 
3 Soft Heath, Sep. 201025 1 Bourdine, 
20 BaltimoreBeauty, Aug.5tol0 
22 Bellede Vitry, Sep.15t018 


24 Red Magdalen, Aag. 18t020 |17 Kennedy’sCarolina, Se 1Stu23 
28 Columbia, Sep.20to24 |21 Washington, Sep.20to25 
29 O!dmixon, Aug.25to$0 (26 Red Preserving, Sep.20 
34 Veto, Sep.26t028 |27 Heath, Sep. 201025 
38 Treth’s Early Red, Sep.5to10 |42 Algiers, Oct. 101015 
41 Belgarde, Sep.8to12 |43 Large Morissania, Sep.23.025 
54 Monstrous Free, Sep.15|72 Old Newington, Sep.10to15 
58 Lady Washington,Aug.22t:.25 |84 Orange Cling,  Sep.15to20 


59 Yellow Alberge, Sep.20 |87 Parie Admirable, Sep.25to30 
60 Nectarine Peach, S p.25to28 |92 Red Kover, Sep.1w5 
62 Red chk.Malagatune, *‘ 12t018 ALSO, 
66 Yellow Rose, Sep 24:028| APPLE, CHERRY, PEAR, 
70 Canary, Aag. b5to20 PLUM & APRICOT 
78 Saow Ball, or White Mag- TREES, 
dalen, Aug.25t030 jcomprising all the best varieties 
860ran geFreeStone, S’p. 181025 |known in this country or Europe. 
Peach Trees 15 cts. each. 
Pear grated on quince stocks, 37% ets. in free stocks 50 cts. 
Plum and Apricot Trees 50 cts. each Apple Trees 25 cts. each. 
Cherry 50 cts. 


SUPERIOR RASPBERRIES & OTHER FINE FRUIT. 


The sub-criber is prepared to furnish his 
celebrated UISLEK RASPBERRY plants 
ata reduced price—say at $6 per 100 plants 
-—they are warranted genuine, and unsur- 
passed by any other variety known in this 
country, 

He has alsoa variety of GRAPE VINES 
é of the fivest kinds, raised from cuttings. 

° = Likewise a good supply of the large 
Datch red CURRANT, and a smalibut very superior assortment 
of English GOOSEBERRIES—and a genera! variety of ROSES, 
FLOWERING SRUBS, &e. 
JOS, HEUISLER, 











Ross street, near the Public School. 
$9-Orders can be left with Mr. 8: SANDS, at the office of the 
American Farmer. feb 21 





gp PAnMens: LOOK AT THIS !—Just arrived, 


schooner Millicent, a large lot of PLOUGHS AND T- |i 


INGS, at them the Wiley, and ‘Minor & Hortén 
Ploughe of the N. York metal and mai.ufacture, which cannot be 
surpassed. There are all sizes, from a one-horse ploogh up to a 


Alsoa first rate Dirt Seraper, which will be sold low a, Same 
he? 3 Neo TB omty alan: 
m 


j and a variety of other kinds,., | 
de 28 






BALTIMORE MARKET, June 10. 


Balt. 83a \Butter, Glades, No. 1, 13a|head _ offered 
— do. Nol, 6ia? | Do. do. 2, Tall Monday, 
Do. prime, 5a Do. do. 3, 5a7 jand ve 
Pork, mess 93 Do. Western 2, 6a |sold.— 
Do. No. 1 94a93 Do. 3, was very 4it- 


prime 7h 
. cargo a 
Bacon,hams,Ba.lb 6327 
Do. middlings,“* 5a54 
Do. shoulders, “‘ 4a44 








Do. asst’d, West. 4} » casks, ~ ‘ 

Do hams, 6a7 Do. boxes, 5a8}3|1001bs. on 
Do. middlings, a5 Do. extra, 12al5/hoof,asin 
Do. shoulders, 42 ’ to 















COTTON— Sadia my 5004.50 net, 
Virgini ennessee, Ib. 
Upl * 9 Alabama, 11a12 /214 
2 ea a 
a, I 
LUMBER— Flour—The 
Georgia Flooring 12a15\Joists & Sc’ling,W.P.7al0|holders fresh 
S. Carolina do 10a12\Joists& Sc’ling,Y.P. 7al! par- 
White Pine, pann’l 25a27|Shingles, W. P. 2a9\cels Howard 
Common, 20a22|Shingles,ced’r, 3.00a9.00)st. Flour 
Select Cullings, 14a16/Laths, sawed, 1.25a 1,75|mixed 
Common. do 8al0|Laths, split, 50a 1.00\continue toask 
MOLASSES— 4.50. ‘There 
Havana, Istqu.g] 30a31 |New Orleans is but littlede- 
Porto Rico, 294230 |Guadaloupe& Mart mand for the 
—— Island, Sugar House, 28436 (article,andthe 
SOAP— lesare very 
Baltimore white, 12a14|North’rn, br’n & yel.3ga4j{limited, Re- 
brown & yell’w 44a53] se ceipt pnge 
TOBACCO— the cars is: 
Common 2a 3% Yellow, 8 al0 |25. 
Brown and red, 4 a 5 | Fine yellow, 12a14 Grain—A 
Ground leaf, 6 a 7 | Virginia, 4 a 9 |sale very pri. 
Fine red 63a 8 | Rappahannock, Pa. red wheat 
wrappery, suitable agent 3a |was made on - 
or segars, 8a13 | St. Do , 13 al) |Saturday at 
Yellow and red, 7al0 ' Cuba, 15 a38 [98c. A sale of 
CAAA a ee crak [ebéuild jae wu esal Aer eee Se 
r ton cash 2.75a |Groun r bbi. I. a . 
UGARS— $i Tobacce~The 
Hav. wh.100Ibs 9a10.50|St. Croix, 100Ibs 7.00a8.00)market eonti- 
Do. brown a7.50\Brazil, white, a  |nues lively, & 
Porto Rico, 6.80a7.25|Do. brown, 
New Orleans, 63a6,|Lump, Ib. c. which ustially 
FLOUR—We quote ee 
How. st., from stores, bl. $4.3724.50 |sonof the yeat 
Do. City Mills, 4.50 is now appa 
Do. Susquehanna, 4 50a ent in 
Rye, first 3.12a receipts and 
Corn Meal, kiln dried, per bbl!” >. 9.62 heavy trans- 
Do. pemhhd.. 114,75 actions. The 
GRAIN— sales have not 
Wheat, white, p bu 1.05;Peas, black eye, 5055 |been confined 
“best Pa red 93a98:\Clover 50a \toany partic- 
‘Cord. topri. Md 85a93 |Timothy do a2.50jular All 
Corn, white, 41a43 st. 1.35 
“ yellow Md. 45a46 pm 100 Ibs. 1.25 
Rye, Md. 59a: . + 2a. - jlity 
Oats, Md. 27 n Stuff, 15a 
Beans, 100 ; ; 10a sii 
FEATHERS—perlb: "29a 
COFFEE—_ ae | 
Havana, 72 8! Java, Bb. 10 ai2 
aa tee 
t. Domi a i le 41/16— 
See edatae) ae 
‘ , common. I : 32833 
Do. choice brands,10; |Wax, 60265 
Dipped, 8a 9 





quotations are fully supported, v 
peace Plearig- “seers mars week offering a good assortmentte 


agp’ on tat ote te Tee wy ane 
ve ever received from sta reported inspec- 
tions. The inspections of the week are, 1040 bes Maryland, 688 
pet o> OR Virginia, and 30 do indiana—to- 
Hogs—The supply of live bogs continues fully equal to d °de- 
mand, and the sales are small to butchers at 4.550 -50 per 100 


VERY SUPERIOR GARDEN’ SEEDS, (IMPORTED,) 
GARDEN SEEDS, imported dh coin Eland fom 
sy reot t 
— a amnenae rot 4 
Sager ge gg nl 


Wartzel, Ruta Baga, _ Cucamber, 


Tuo 1 
8 2 
> ae 
- 
3 ’ 
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atmy office. 
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No. TBowly’s wharf, Baltimore. 
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i— 77 
bewlie bee AYRSHIRE BULLS. 
.(ulBeveral young Bulls for sale, of this valuable dairy stock ; they 
dee stovk selected with great care in Scotland, for a.gentle- 
this vicinity. «One of the bulls is one year old—bis appear- 
@tice is impaired) by an injuryreceived in his hip from another bull, 
ese nature to prevent jhisibeing fit for service. Price $50 
in thiscity. One other Bull, 4 months old, another | 
ménthold, dams.very syperior milkers : the dam of the younger 
when fresh between 7 and 8 gallons a day. 
isea 15.16 Durham bull Calf, 4 months old, sired by the 
bull ‘‘Washington Irving,” a fine, handsome calf. Ei- 
wof the calves can be had for $20. Call on S. Sands, at this of- 


fea je 12 

7 7, FULL BRED DURHAM BULLS.” 
‘cor FOR SALE—4 full bred DURHAM 

ULL CALVES, from one to three 
months old—sired by am imported bull 
Magoum Bonum—who tock the pre-§ 



















Ea (((( 
X t 








mim at the two last cattle shows. Enquire of 
coowWane 5 SAMUEL SANDS. 
hon. & DEVON BULLS. 


For sale,S full blooded North Devon Bulls, viz. 








mion, by George, 23 months old, price 50 Dollars. 
routde Boouf, by Waverly, a old, price of ee 
do. do. ts 


’ by 
above bulls.are of good size, fine form, and in good condi- 





jen... Apply to JOHN P. E. STANLEY, 
eos bmay 50 S. Calvert st. Baltimore. 
eh AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


»J,S. EASTMAN, at No. 36 West Pratt st. about half a square 
Went of the Baltimore and Ohio rail road deput, has on hand a great 
variety of Plows and Plow Castings, and dther Farming Imple- 
menrs.at wholesele and retail, as follows, viz. his newly patented 

sy self-sharpening plows of 7 different sizes, (and one large 

Te rh d do) he has many testimonies to show the superior merits 
this im t. 

Algo--Gideon Davis’ improved ploughs, of all sizes, wrought 

cast shares, do do. Connecticut improved, a superior article for 

t soil; Evans’ reverse point ploughs, with cast shares only ;Wy- 
man’s No, O. self-abarpeners, various bar-share and coulter ploughs 
and.superior side ploughs, etc. etc.- Also, corn and tobacco Culti- 
valoss, wheat fans, cylindrical straw cutters of various sizes, a su- 
 ar'icle; lime carts, superior Pennsylvania made grain Cra- 

all Barrstone Mills for driving by horse-power or steam; 
Shellers, Threshing Machines (and horse-powers for two or 
made very durable and to thresh clean. Bachelder's 
ods patent corn planters, etc. with a great variety of their 
made of the best materials and in the best nianner. All 


«4 



















JAMES MURRAY’S 
PREMIUM CORN AND COB CRUSHERS, 

These-already celebrated machines ‘haveobtained the premium 
by a fair trial againstthe other Crushers exhibited at the Fairheld 
at Govanstown, Balt. co.’ Md. Oét. ESth, 19th and 20th, 1843, and 
the iwereased demand enables the patentee to give further induce - 
ments to purchasers by fitting an extra pair of grinders to each ma- 
chine without extra charge. » Prices $25, 30, 35, 40, 45. 

at smal! MILLS, which received a certificate-of merit, for 
$15. 

I have also superior CUTTING BOXES, such as will bear in- 
spection by either farmers or mechanics. 

Also, Horse Powers, Millis, Corn Shellers, Mill and Carry-log 
Screws, smal! Steam Engines, Turning Lathes, &c. &c. 

Also, a second hand Steam Engine, 16 horse power, and the 
works for two Saw Mills. 

Any kind of Machine, Model or Mill-work built to order, and all 
mills planned and erected by the subscriber, warranted to operate 
well. 

3+Orders can be left with J. F. Callan, Washington, D.C. S. 
Sands, Farmer office; or the subscriber, 

Mr. Abner Linthcum, jr., and all Machinests are invited to a 
fair trial of Grinding against my Corn and Cob Crushers, and if | 
do not do more work, takidg the power, quantity, and quality into 
consideration, I will give them my. machine gratice. 

Patent Rights for sale by the subsbriber. 
no 8 : JAS. MURRAY, Millwright, Baltimore. 


MANGELWURZEL AND FRENCH SUGAR 
BEET SEED, 
Just received and for sale b 
ROBT. SINCLAIR JR. & CO. 
PAE, Seedsmen, No. 60 Light st. 


CLEAZY’S IMPROVED SELF-SHARPENING 
PLOUGH. 

J. S. EASTMAN, Pratt street, a little west of the Baltimore & 
Ohio rail road Depot, would invite public attention to this supe- 
rior implement, both as to its simplicity, cheayness and good work 
with light draft. He will furnish patterns to manufacturess living 
out of this state on reasonable terms. may | 


NEW PATENT CORN MILL,—CORN AND COB 
CRUSHER. 

The subscribers have recently invented and constructed a Corn 
Mill and Crusher, to be worked by hand or horse power, which are 
remarkably simple and admirably adapted to the present wants of 
farmers. 
at our warehouse, No. 60, Light street. 

ROBT. SINCLAIR, JR. & CO. 

Parces—Corn Crusher $30—Corn Mills $40. ap 29 





Ap 22 

















@ are sold at reduced prices to suit the times. may 1 
Sak at 
pon 
c r 
Jo% 3V 
benao. 
whieg 
[A .ebs 
- a 
4 roe fact 
fuahem ° 
és. apie: 
Tr 8% tis r 
“a ave MUSSEY’S REAPING MACHINES. 
& cob cnusHER 4 
SHELLING and HUSKING MACHINES, &e. 
e to order and kept for sale by the subscrider, 
. OBED HUSSFY. 
| POWERS AND CORN CRUSHERS. 


2 anaater sale the above Implements which - can 
rs as SUPERIOR anTicLes. They 
TS ee 
upon the very simplest principles 
Te ee 
rs ‘ m q 

of order, and éasy of repair. For proof of 
value, thésubseriber refers to the following certif- 






practical farmers, who com- 
ren ¥ of farming tnat of machinery, and is every 
meq Delete ti: mo E PAGE, Machinist, 


oteinetde . ; West Baltimore st. Baltimore. 
(per cat ietterectinssien, Post PaiD, will be provertly aieed 
, : eb 
| maa : 
Twas one of the committee on Agricultur 
the last fair of the Baltimore Co. 
the first day of examination 
a fail acd fair ——— of all the oth- 
moto of 4 ott of tin 5 selineny 
one and COB 
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THE BOMMER MANURE METHOD. 


We wish to afford every facility to the introduction of this me- 
thod, as the better it is known the higher it willbe esteemed. If 
farmers who are living in a neigborhood will club together, we will 
offer them the following inducementsto purchase, viz. To any 
club of Five ordering the method to one address, we will make a 
deduction of 15 per cent. To a Club of Ten, 20 per cent. reduc- 
tion, and to larger clubs, a still larger discouat upon our establish- 
ed rates for single methods, which are as follows : 


For a garden up to 20 acrea, $6 
“ 100 acres arable land, 10 
“ 200 “ “ 15 
“ 300 “ “ 18 
“ 400 “ “ 20 

Unlimited number of acres, 25 


&Purchasersof a smaller right can at any time increase it by 
paying the difference in price. ABBETT & CO. 
Southern proprietors of the Patent Right, 
at Parsons & Preston's Book Store, adjoining the Rail Road Depot 
mh }3 if in Pratt street, Baltimore. 





83-Those who find it more convenieat, can leave their orders 
with S. Sanps, at the oflice of the American Farmer, who will 
promptly attend thereto. mh 13 





B. WOODCOCK’S IMPROVED SELF-SHARPENING 
PATENT PLOUGH. 

Manufactured at Black Rock, Baltimore Co. Md. 
The subscriber continues to manufacture three sizes of the 
above plough, and has made arrangements by which he will be 
able to keep a supp!y of them, both right and left, constantly on 
hand, WHOLESALE AND REValL. 

This plough has proved itself superior to all ploughs with which 
it has been used or compared. (See Certificates.) 

In the construction of the above plough the Patentee believes 
that he has obviated every objection made to the Crane, Hornet, 
Bull, Crockett, Franktin, Peacock, Patent Lever, and all other 
ploughs now im use. it is remarkably strong, and will be war- 
ranted as follows: For every Mould Board that may break in 
six months, by fair ploughing, with two of the strongest horses in 
the country, a new one will be given, free of charge, if the old 
ote be returned to us, carelessness and accidents excepted. It 
possesses the following advantages: 

Ist. Individuals who have used it say the draught is about one 
third less than other ploughs, two horses doing the work of three. 
2d. It is constructed so as to turn a furrow against a moderate 


tent judges say it issuperior to any of the above, or any they have 
used, as it performs with more ease to man, and horse, and 
makes better work in ali kinds of ground. It turns: the 
round on the top and hollow below, thus leaving the ploughed 
surface more expased to the action of the harrow than other 





ploughs, ves the. vegetable matter a better chance to.de- 
compose tant turned fist or irregular, as most other ploughs 


Either of the above machines may be seen in operation 


hill equally as well as on level ground or down hill, and compe- | bramble Scy 


furrow | Thrashing 





leave it. One half the harrowing has been dispensed with, which 
the, ground would have required had other ploughs been use 
_ 3. It is comparatively free from choking or carrying dirt 
is.said to make the ground more productive than others, in aup- 
port of which more than 500 can testify. . 

4th. It admits of three kinds of points and two kinds of shares 
[but one point and one share being used on it at the same tim 
of which. the following is a description: First, the metal poi ( 

4 1,) ean be turned upside down whep the under side wears 

ud, at which time eper points become useless, and thus 
peated until worn out, The second (Fig. 2) is a renewable Point, 
made of cast or wrought iron, and is formed to receive & piece 
of iron or steel on the end secured bya rivet. The third (Fig. 
is also renewable, and made of wrought or cast iron, with .) 
formed piece of iron or steel on the end fastened with a rivet, 
These can be renewed with little expense. The first share Fig, 
4) has two edges, and turns latterally. When the outer edge 
wears dull, the inner edge may be turned out. The second sha 
[Fig. 5] is self sharpening, with one edge, which, when bevelled 
below can be turned end for end and thus throw the bevelled.s 
up. One metal point and share, costing 25 cts, each, can ple 
40 or 50 acres of good gronnd, to which fact hundreds can tes: ify, 

5th. Theeutter (Fig. 5} 1s made in a triangular form with 
sharp edges, when the front edge wears dull the under edge ma 
be turned in front, then the third, until worn out. Thus the frie. 
tion parts of the plough are renewed with little expense, 49 it is 
in detached pieces. For further recommendations sce the cer- 
tificates of the best practical farmers, 

All orders thankfully received and promptly attended to. 

The subscriber tenders his thanks to former friends avid solicits 
a continuance of their patronage. EVAN DAVIS.°° 

Blackrock, May, 1844. 


aa for Woodcock’s patent Self-sharpening Plough. 0m ° 


PLOUGHS.—We do hereby certify, ‘that ‘we 

a have cast, made and sold between ten and twelve 
hundred of B. Woodcock’s improved patent Plough within three 
years and six months, MILLER & LIPPINCOPT, 4 


Mt. Pleasant, Westmoreland Co}'Pg, 
PLOUGHS.—We do certify that we have tas 
3,000 made and sold about three lhedened of B. W, 
cock’s patent plough within about four years, being the best 
plough ever offered in this section of the State. 
W. & S. SEIBERT, Chambersburgh, Franklin Co. Pa, 

The following persons use the above plough in Franklin and 
Adams counties, Pa. , 

In Franklin County—P. Winters, John Armstrong, S. Strickler, 
John Little, H. Betz, Wm. Slyder, P. Miller, Mr. Ashway, Jobo 
Kunes, E. Elliott, Michael Grove, D. Kremer, Mr. Shields, 1. Be- 
sore, John Miller, A. Hoover, John Rodes, B. Rodes, S. Rodes, P. 
Oiler, James Dunlop, J. Purviance, Mr. Bitner, John Lesher, G. 
Trace, Joseph Wingert, Geo. Wingert, G. Fetterhoof, Mre® 4 
George Dull, Wm. Byers, J. B. Cook, Samuel Ccoeehee: 
George, P. Baker, Jacob Oyster, S. Purviance, Jacob Darr, John 
Reichard Jr., Joseph Nicely, A. Thompson, H.: Wingert, M. Win- 
gert, C. Hetich, Messrs. Smith, Clarke and Solaberger, S. Thomp- 
son, J. Orr, Jacob Shirk, Mr. Gallager, John Crider. 

In Adams County—Samuel Durbarrow, Joseph Coshun, A.’ Mc- 
Hivaine, Jacob Keller, Jacob Strealy, F. Dei, Jacob Grass. 
2,000 PLOUGHS in Lancaster Co. Pa. —Extract of a let- 

ter from David Cockley, Lancaster City, Pa,— 
Dear Sir—In reply to your letter I inform you that there are be- 
tween 15 and 20 hundred of your self-sharpening plough in use in 
Lancaster Co. Some farmers have ploughed 2: acres of sod with 
two horses and your plough in the same time and ground that 
they ploughed but 2 acres with 3 horses and the best bar share 
ploughs. I send you a few names of individuals who use them in 
this county. D. COCKLEY. 

John Kerr, J. Kreider, Abm. Stone, Jacob Landis, Dan]. Doner, 
John Bushony, B. Leaman, B. Swartz, A. Lutz, E. Shirk, Dan 
Royér, Q@. Humma, T. H. Burrows, A. Flynn, R. P. Byers, 'W. 
Scott, A. Landis, J. Mohler, W. Cooper, J. Miller, J. A. McCla- 
land, J. Whiteside, P. Eckard, P. Leaman, J. Long, J. Penny, D. 
Herr, J. Rohner, B. Herr, C. Steinmetz, T. J. Neil, W. W. Me- 
Creary, C. Barr, M. Herr, J.B. Burrows, B. Buckwalter, D. Sen- 
seney, 8. Keller, J. York, W. Hess, B. Heishley, J. Smitney, 8. 
Diiler, D. Tharer, S. Graff, G. Lamber, J. Heidelbough, G. Moore, 
H Bollinger, D. Houck, P. Royer, J. Leighman, M. Messer, J. 
Patterson. 

1 hereby certify that I have used the Craneand Hornet pioughs. 
T have also used B. Woodcock’s patent plough, and prefer it ‘to 
the above, so much so that I have this day traded two good Crane 
ploughs to him for one of his self sharpening ploughs, as it is 
stronger, runs one third lighter, and is less expensive. 

THOMAS B, THOMPSON, near St. Clairsville, Ohio. 

The above plough, and points and shares, are kept for sale-at 
Wm. Woodcock’s, Pratt st. Baltimore, at Solomon Choat’s, Reit 
terstown, at Joshua Baysmar’s, Morgan’s run, Carroll county, 
Daniel Hoover, in Hampstead, at » in Manchester, at R. 
Wilson’s, Cockeysville, at ——-—, Belle Air. 

Farmers are referred to Messrs. Luke G. Ensor. Samuel Shaw, 
Micajah Merryman, Richard Choat, of Baitimore county, and to 
Dr. gr. Clair Street, of Harford county. Orders from the Easter 
or Western shore may be addressed to Wm. Woodcock, Baltimore. 

May 22 a. , 








HARVEST TOOLS, &c. 
ROBT. SINCLAIR, jr. and CO. No. 6 Light street, offer 
sale Grain Cradles, with iron or. wood braces, and wa 
Scythes attached, Scythes, Snathes, several] sorts : grain, grass and 
thes: horse and hand Rakes : Scythe Stones : compasi- 
tion Scythe Rifles : cradler’s Hammers : Sickles, etc. etc. 
Tenening, Meciinee. Now manufacturing a, superior lot 
achines and Horse Powers, made on the same plap 
those of last season, which have given farmers the most 
seghel web epheipanesetiony een’ tae 
P inery generally. 
tent wheat and corn I ans, price 25 1 $30 each. 
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